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Tl)l8 bibliography Un» hvcn c-oini)lltnl uh part o< a rout I lui 1 iig tu'iloH ih's I hiuhI 
Lo make Inlormatloti m\ relevant d Inner tat Ions avallabli" to iihum^oI llii> I'.K I C 
Byatera. Montlily iasues ot D lBBcr tatlon AbHt rnrtH IntCri iat lona 1 arc rcwiowod ^ 
In order to compile abstraotH of d iHHertat loiin on rolatod toplcH, wbltlj thiiH 
become accessible in searchefi ol tUo KlUC data b6Ht?. Otdcrinx inlOi niaX^li)n lof 
the dlasertatloUH Lheinselves 1h IncliKled at the end ol tUe. bibliography. 

Abstracts of the following dissertations are included In tills collection: 



Annese, Carlo • 

an examination of english skills 
proc;rams in new jersey public two-year 
colleges 



Cent 1 1 core, El luen Marine 
DEVELOPMENTAl. ASPECl'S AND ElM'ECTS Ol- 
VARIAULES ON PREKlNDERCARTKN , KIN- 
DERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE LETTER 
RECOGNITION AND DISCRIMINATION SKltLS 



Barnhart, Leona Mae Wlest 

A SUMMATIVE EVALUATION OF A JUNIOR ' 

Hick SCHOOL COMMUNICATION ARTS PROGRAMS 



Bastian, Terry R. 

AN INVESTIGATION INIX) THE EFFECTS OF 
SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING ON ACHIEVE- 
MENT IN ENGLISH. 



Grant, Marie 

A KINESTHETIC METHOD OF TFJVCHINC 
LANGUAGE ARTS TO IMMATURE HIGH-RISK 
FIRST GRADE /CHILDREN 



Henderson, Ilona 

THE USE OF CONNECTIVES BY FLUENT 
AND NOT-SO-FLUENT READERS 



Brill,' James Samuel 
EFFECT? OF ORGANIZING FEATURES IN 
AUDIOTAPE INSTRUCTION AS RELATED TO 
VERBAL-ABILITY LEVEL3 iT ' 

■A 



Jackson, Karen Orsak 
A COMPARISON OF REMEDIAL TREATMENTS 
FOR CURSIVE HANDWRITING IN' FOURTH ,. 
GRADE STUDENTS 



Bushner, Diane Elizabeth 
/THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE READING 
COMPREHENSION ABILITY OF SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADE SUBJECTS AND THE SYN- 
TACTIC COMPLEXITY OF THEIR WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE 



Fort, lentha Josephine 
A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF A PREKIN- 
DpOARTEN PROGRAM ON FIRST AND SECOND 
grade: ACHIEVEMENT 



Johnson, Imogene Temple 

A DESCRIPTION OF LANGUAGE PROCESSING 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SELECTED SECONDARY 

STUDENTS WITH READIIJG AND SPELLING 

DIFFICULTIES 



Kanoy, Diana 

COLLEGE ENGLISH PERFORMANCE OF 
ADVANCED PLACEMENT EN9LISH ALUMNI 
COMPARED TO SIMILAR NON- ADVANCED 
PLACEMENT ALUMNI . 

i 



KoflHel, Loulfle v^)yoe 
AGE AND SEX DIKFERKNCES IN CAUSAL 
ATTRIBUTIONS VOR MATH AND KNCLISH TN 
ADOLESCENTS - ^ 



Poll- If, l'j|trl(l/» Ami 
TEACH INC PARENTS TO TEACH THEIR 
CHILDREN TO PRINT; THE EFFECTS OF AN 
I NiW'Rl' CT t ONAl . T ACKAC; E 



Kortmeyer, Cloria l^lorence Crabtrfee 
EXPECTATIONS OF SIXTH AND SEVENTH 
GRADE TEACHERS CONCERNIN(; SELECTED 
LANGUAGE ARTS COMPETENCIES OF 
STUDE^JTS 



Sargent, Nancy Fischer 
SCHOOL-RELATED CAUSES OF ANl) 
POSSIBLE REMEDIES TO THE DECLINING 
WRITING AND VERBAL SKILLS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS: A NATIONAL SUJtVEY 
OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHERS 



Majors, Elizabeth Spurlock 
THE EFFECTS OF A TEACHER-DESICNED 
LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM ON KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 



Mantel- Edward William 
AN EVm.UATION OF ACHIEVEMENT AND 
ATTITUDES OF STUDtNTS ENROLLED IN 
A TRADITIONAL ENGLISH PROGRAM AND " 
THOSE IN AN ELECTIVE ONE 



Savage, Ronald Charles 
THE ANALYSIS OF CON TENT- TECHNICAL 
VOCABULARY FOR PRONUNCIATION AND 
MEANING BY STUDENTS IN gW)ES SIX 
THROUGH NINE 



Turner, Elizabeth Jane Alerxander 
THE EFFECTS OF KINDERGARTEN LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION TUNING ON FIRST GRADE 
READINESS AND pf^T GRADE ACIJIEVEMENT 



Miller, James Phillip 

THE EFFECTS OF NORM SPEAKING RATE AND 
TIME- COMPRESS ED RATE IN AUDlQ ^APED 
MATERIAL UPON THE LISTENING' COMPRE- 
HENSION AND RETENTION OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 



Vannatta, Billy Wayne 
STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND A^IITUDES 
DURING SUBJECT/VERB AGREEMENT UNITS 
TAUGHT IN^LLEGE ENGLISH CLASSES 
WHEN FLANDERS INTERACTION ANALYSIS 
IS USED AS A TRAINING VARIABLE 



Munjal, Ish N. 

THE NEW YORK STATE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY ENGLISH SYLLABUS: ITS 
INCEPTION AND DEVELOPMENT TO 1972.^ 



Neal, Christina Maude 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE SUBSKILLS 
IN LISTENING COMPREHENSION TO THE 
SUBSKILLS IN READING COMPREHENSION 



Vaughn^ Barbara Ell^h 

the relationship between locus-of- 
control^ academic achievement in the 
areas of english and mathematics and 
year-end english and mathematics 
grades' 



Wiseman, Donna Louise 

LPSYCHOLINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION OF THE 
ADING AND WRITING BEMVIOR OF A " 
SELECTED GROUP OF FIVE YEAR OLD 
CHILDREN t 



Wdodburn, Robert Janjen 
mii KFFECTS OF ARTICULAl\)RY DISORDERS 
UPON THE Sjl'ELLING ABILIIT OF TUTRIX, 
FOURTH, AND FIFTH GRA.OE CIIILDRKN 



AN EXAMINATION OK 
NEW JEHSKY PUHLK 



FNCiMSIl SKIl.US IMUK'.HAMH IN 

IWO-YFAH ('()i.m:c;ks 

Ordor No 1)000834 



()t>Mri \Mti<u\!i and H(m (MninriiilatloiiM 
i^l I'urtlHM" Shuly 



ANNES£« Carlo, til.D. KutROi H Untvoi Hltv I'hc Slato UnivtM - 
miky cd Novic Jor«cy (Now HrunRwtck), 1979 30l|)p ('hrtlrt>or- 
0on: Robert P. Parker 

Statement of 1^*^LV;^>*1^>MD 

Th« prolilom of thlB Htudy waH to exainlno tlu» state of tin* 
art of EnicHsh skills programs currontly tn oporatton tn Now 
Jeroy public two-yoar colloRofl. The study ex|H»oted to show 
that the sro|H» and curricula vary from Institution to instl- 
•iution. 

Procedures and Mot ho dolngy 

Survey data were K^thred thrnuKh the use of two questton- 
nalret and Interviews 8|>eclflcally devised to profilo IFlnglish 
•kill* prog i^ni«^. rhe data-gathering .devices were utilized on 
two Mparate occasl^jne, 1974-1975 and 1977-1978, and a mini- 
mum d two on-elte visitations were conducted. Tlie initial 
1974-If75 survey questionnaire reeponaes were recorded on 
audio cassette tapes from which transcripts were made, R«- 
•ponsta to the 1977-1978 revised questionnaire were written. 
Each questionnaire focused on fifteen areas concerning the de- 
alfn, operation, scope, goals, and philosophies of the pro- 
fram. 

The Institutional sample was based upon the five socio- 
economic divisions found In the State of New Jersey. English 
skills faculty representing the following Institutions were inter- 
viewed: Bergen Comniunlty College, Ocean County College,- 
Brookdale Community College, Middlesex County College, and 
Passaic County Community College. 



Findings and Conclusions 

1. No clear-cut approach to the scope, goals, philoi^pphy, 
and curricula was being utilized. The five surveyed in- 
stitutions presented five Individual programs, an indica- 
tion of New Jersey's diverse approach to Englidh skills 
Instruction. 

2. No vehicle of communication exists which enables the 
faculties to exchange Ideas, experiences and information 
concerning English skills programs. 

3. While the surveyed institutions purported to have a the- 
oretical base for their programs, little evidence of any 
forjcnaMearning theory was visible. 

4. The surveyed Institutions did not appear to have a uni- 
form approach in determining program enrollment. 

6. The surveyed colleges utilized some form of placement 
testing in the English skills programs. 

6. Instructors did not share a commitment to the English 
skills program. 

7. Only one Institution utilizes a counseling coiyiponent in 
its program. 

8. Instruction In four of the English skills programs was 
being supplemented by paraprofesslonals. 

9. Credits awarded for English skills programs varied 
from institution to institution. 

10. All program funding 9rlginated from the colleges* gen- 
eral academic tMidgets. 

11» The institutions utilized various curricula approaches. 

12. The institutions reported' a variety of instructional ap- 
^ proaches. 

1S« The architectural design of the facllltiefl, as well as 
educational philosophy, dictated the direction of the En- 
|llsh skills programs. 




CH)servatl(Miri 

I. A "clearing htniso" for tho sluirlng of Information and 
expiM' loner M doaling with KufrliMh HkiUn programs should 
t>e fornuul ^ 

2^Foun(latlifna iff loai nlng theory niunt Im^ Htroiigthened In 
* the ronnt ruction of FngllMh Hkllht programs 

3. Restrictive llniltatlonH based on nonlnstructlonal fact6rs 
should not l>e a ni;\]or Influence in the deterinlnation of 
program (Mirollmont figures ^ 

4. A need for the standardl ration of pw^BInt and a uni- 
form definition of skillfJ dufiolonry ^xlsTs. 

Recom m en da 1 1 (nis 

1. Further research Is needed to detiM inlne which lnstra<j 
tlonal approach, If any, provides the optimal teaching 
format. 

2. More research Is needed to determine differences In dA 
gree of commitment t>etween the full -time Instructor and 
the adjunct Instructor. 

9. Additional research Is Indicated concerning the need and 
utilization of counseling components In the operation of 
English skills prograin&r. ^ 

4. Research should bo conducted to determine the role and 
efficacy of non-profcsslonal personnel. 

5. There Is a clear need for further resear^^h Into the award- 
ing of credit, both institutional and transfer, for the com- 
pletion of English skills courses. 

6. Further research is needed to evaluate, explore and up- 
date materials and methodologies for English sklltli stu- 
dents. 

7. It would be beneficial if future surveys were to examine 
the qualifications, educational backgrounds and related 
experiences of the English skills faculty. 

8. A further study of the surveyed English skills profram^ 
should be conducted after a period of time to reassess 
the statu^f public two-year college English skills pro- 
grams. 



A SUMMA nVE EVALUATION OI A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
COMMUNICATION ARTS PROGRAMS Order No. 80136911 

Barnhart. Leona Mae Wiest. Pit D Michigan State Vmversity, 1979. 
236pp 

Purpose The purpose of this study was to do a sumniative evaluation of 
the Commumcatittij Ans Pilot (CAP) program at Traverse City (Michigtn) 
Junior High School. SpegTically. the purpose was to deiemiine the eflTect of 
the program on the reading and asscJciatcdebilities of students who wtrc in 
grades seven to nine. 1972-78. 'I"he CAP program was introduced by the 
Conunufiication Arts Depajtment of the traverse City Junior High School. 

Answers were sought to these Questions: (1) Was there a difference 
between the effect of a new program (CAP) and the program it repleced, t$ 
measured by selected standardized tests'^ Four reading and associated ability 
areas were analyzed: reading comprehension, vocabulary, spelling, and 
ianf uage. (2) .Was the efTcct of CAP the same for all groups who 
participated in the program? (3) Did the program have the same effect on 
students of all reading abilities? 

CAP was described as a master/ learning type program withitwo mi^or 
components: reading and writing. Students are pre- and posttested on 
letdinf and writing skills. 

^yicf^/urft. Samples for the study wer^vSeleacd from the sixth grade 
clASS^ of 1970, 1971, 1972, 1973, and 1974! Each sample became one group 
in the study, except Sample 2 (1971) which became Groups 2 and 6. 

Assignmentno CAP or non-CAP for Groups 2 and 6 was random. The 
other groups were CAP (Groups 2, 3, 4, and 5) or non-CAP (Group 1) 
dependent only on the year the student began seventh grade English. 



Tfitt •dmmisicicd ai five Jiffrrcnt grade levels weic usrj in the study 
SUnford Aduevenieni Intermediate II (suth giadc), (iates Mac<;miti? ^ 
Rindini TcM (se\enlh and ninlh giadcs). and National I durational 
Developmental I cm (tenth grade) 

I'heUrgr ilrsign fiamewoik of the Judy was swinlai to IVMgn IV the 
Recxincnl InstitiJlu)nal('ycle.l>csign(enni|)bell. l%Vp tl) I wo 
hcior^tlloN^ed foi ihe use of stronger designs when appiopiuie with thcu 
more poweiful sUtistics (I) Random a.vsignincnt of (jioupi 2 aiul 6. 
Ucttihenl and control (2) Naturally (xrornng X Campbell and Stanley 
(196J) Designs 4, 6, and 10 weie used 

Suiittic^s used, whcic appiopnatc. were ihc I lest, analysis of vanance. 
and Analysis of covanance Regression lines wcie used to indicate titMids 

ConclLsioni Rrsrarch Question i lliere was no suilistirally significance, 
as measured by standardized tesLs. betAvecn Ihe effect of CAP on ih* reading 
and associated abilities of students and the effect had b> the program it 
replaced 

Research Qui^stton 2 There was a si^^tistically significant difference 
beiwetn ihe effect of CAP. as iiie^isuied by sUndardired te^. on the 
different groups who paixicipated in die piogiam 

Cap apptaied to be ihe most effective with Group V ihe second groiip 
lo i>aniapatc in CAP and ihe first to ha\e CAP for two ye.irs 

KestOfth QurMiOn-S: CAP did noi have a difTerenrtal effect for ^udenu 
of varyi^l abilities l"he legressvun lines weie p(y;iuve Die tiend wa\ linear 

Summan Whether CAP should be continued, discontinued, or 
modified would depend on the goals of the school district CAP is doing as 
well as Ihe program it replaced, as measuied by standardized tcsis It does 
appear to be influenong a declinrin the effectiveness of reading 
comprehension. a5 meAsuicd by standardized tcsis CAP docs not appear lo 
be influential m changing the relative performance level of qudeiiis 



AN INVESMGAIION IVIO IMF FI FKX^rS OF SFX OND 
LANCLACF IJ ARMNG ON A( IHFVKMFAT IN fAc.IJSH 

' yt>r<fer No. 8012077 
Bastun, Terry R » Pii D Untvemry of Idaho, 1979/ 82pp Major 
Professor Judith D George 

The purpose of thi^ stud) was. (a) to deiemunc the effect of iwoor 
more years of high scliool foreign language insiruciion on achievement in 
English, and (b) to deiermme if there were any male/female differences in 
English achie\ement between Students who had studied at least two yeais of 
a foreign language and those who had not. Tlic subjects of the study were 
23S randomly selected college bound students >Nho represented the 

fimdualinf classes of 1979 of the three public high schools located in Boise, 
daha 

The diUthat were collected from the subjects' pemanenl records 
included their: (1) Foreign language/no foreign language status. 
(2) Mtlc/fanale suius. (3) Percentile score on the English usage scaioci of 
the American College Testing Program (ACT). (4) Percentile score on ihe 
English usuf^ section Of the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Advanced 
Fonn J. (MAT). (5) Percentile score on the Otis-Lennon Mental Ability 
Test (6) Cumulative high school grade point average (CPA). The ACT 
English UtigeTest was used in the study as the criterion or dependent^ 
variable, while the Eiiglish section of the MAT was used as the measure of 
the subjectf' achievement in English prior to the foreign language . 
caperience. The Ocis Lennon Mental Ability Test was used as an indication 
of the subject's IQ. The subjcct*s IQ and GPa were used in combifwtion to 
represent the students scholastic aptitude. 

Analysis of covanance was used fo[ testing achievement difference in 
EhgUsh between the foreign language and no foreign language groups, and 
btfwccn the male/female groups with preueatment English achievement 
and sch^astic aptitude as covariates. The data were also tested for an 
tateriction effect of male/female sutus with foreign language/no foreign 
hnguaie sutus. The significance of the analyses is presented by showing the 
piODtbility levels which resulted from testing the two hypotheses. 

Mnutts. The results Of the study warranted three conclusions with 
f4«pea to the population studied and within the limits imposed by the 
design of the study. They were: (1) Two or more years of hjgh sdiool 
Ibreign language study had a significant positive eflfcct on the subjects' 
.ichicvemcnt in English, A sutistiesJ comparison of English scores showed 
that the foreign language group performed at a significantly higher level (P 
< .001) than did the no foreign language group, when initial differences In 
■fft tffat H i ent English achievement and scholastic aptitude were controlled^ 
0) Oirll performed at 4 significantly higher level (P ^ .049) on the Engtish 
•chiavtment test than did the boys of the study, when initial differences in 
MVtttinent English achievement and scholastic aptitude were controlled 
^ Noiignificfnt interaction of foreign language status with male/ffemale 
J I p i was shown In the analyses. 



W FttTS Ol ()K(.AM/J\(; M AIHKI.S IN AlDKVIArF 
US'SIHIIC'IION AS HILAMI) I (VVl KIIAF Allll 1 1 V FFVFI.S 

Bam , J/vMFS S^Mtl ! , I d I) LlnnTrstfy ijfSouthrm ( al{fort\ta, 1980 

Pyrposf I o deleinnnr whethei the addition of or(.*ani/ing fiMtuies. i e . 
advance organi/er nnd adjunct quesuonv to the content of expository verbal 
audiotape material would lesult u\ greater comprehension by ex|>enmental 
subjects and to examine inleiielation?;hips existing between such 
comprehension and different levels of verbal ability of the subjects. 

FfiKtdurr Using a posliesi 4x2 farioiial control gioup design, ninety- 
six high school junior and senioi level students weie divided on the basis of 
scores on a standardized verbal ability test into high and low ability 
groupings and randondy assigned lo a total of eight classifications of twelve 
subjects etch ITiese groups were presented with one of foij( audiotape 
instrucuonQl Ue^itnients: (1) AO advance oiganuei plus narraUve; (2) EQ- 
narrauve with ten interspersed adjunct questions; (3) AOFQ adVanoe 
organizer plus narrative with ten interspersed adjunct questions; (4) NOF- 
narrauve tape only /^'anative content consisted of a 1700 word selection 
from a college level anthro|>ology text Innnediately following treatment 
and again one week later the groups were given a 30 nem muluple choice 
criterion test Since absences created unequal numbers. tieaUnent groups 
were reduced through random dclcnon to twenty subjects each; ten subjects 
per subgroup, for a total sample of 80 Posttests data were analyzed using 
both t^o way and one way analysis of vanance Significant F statistic results 
were anal>7ed by the l ukey method of multiple compansons 

Selected Findingx Twa way analysis of vanance of immediate postiest 
scores indicated a significant main effect for high versus low ability level 
(F =« 41.2, 4f = 1/72, p < 001) lliis supported the assumpuon thAl verbal 
abibty obtained through pnnt ntaterials was appbcable to aural verhd 
materials No other significant effects were found. Two-way analysis of 
variance of delayed posttest scores also showed a significant main effect for 
high verwslow verbal ability (F = 25.97, 4f= 1/72, p< 001) Thimtin ^ 
effect for ucaunents was also significant (F - 3 02, (if - 3/72, p < .65). 
Tukey method multiple comparisons of treaijnent means showed a 
significant difference (a = .05) between the superior KQ treatment and the 
AOEQ treatment means. Th^^FQ treatment mean was also higher, but not « 
significantly, than the other t/eatnient means There were no signiflcant 
interaction effects. One-way analysis of variance of high verbal ability 
subgroups delayed posttest scores showed no significant {effects. Analysis of 
variance of low verbal ability subgroups delayed posttest scores yield a 
significant effect (F = 3 80.4/"= 3/3(i. p < .026) Tukey multiple 
comparisons between treatment means showed a significant difference 
between the EQ and AOEQ low verbal ability subgroup means (a « ,025). 
The EQ low verbal ability subgroup mean exceeded the NOF subgroup 
mean but not significantly. 

Selected Conclusions. Based on statistical analysis, the m^or hypotheses 
of the invcsugaiion were not supported, i e , organizing feature treatments 
were iMM significantly superior to the nonorganuing feature treatment 
Strong Uends appearing within the data suggested that the use of a4)unct 
questions interspersed into audioiaped narrative content appeared to have 
substantial, though 'not signific&nt, positive effects upon the comprehension 
of Content material, particularly for the low verbal ability subjects. The 
* advance organizer produced no positive results. 

Selected Recommendations. Further investigation is recommended to 
substantiate positive effects from the MSe of experimental questions to 
increase the comprehension and retention of audiotaped materials and to 
define more clearly the parameter? for such use with subjects of different 
abilities. The use of advance organizers to facilitate meaningful aural - 
learninf needs further systematic study to develop clear, easily 
understandable operational definitions for^uch use. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE READING 
COMPREHENSION ABILITY OF SEVENTH AND EIGHTH 
GRADE SUBJECTS AND THK SYNTACTIC COMPLEXITY OF 
THEIR WRITTEN LANGUAGE Order No. 1005131 

BiifHKEJt, Diane Euzabeth, Eo.D. Boston Uniyersity School of EdycQthn, 
197^. 233pp. Major Professor: ]^onia$ E. Culliton. Jr 

This study, which examined the relationship bet^yeen the reading 
comprehension ability of seventh and eighth grade students and the * 
qrntictie complex^ity of their writing performance, was interested not only in 
. the difference between subjects who displayed good or poor reading 
comprehension ability and the syntactic complexity of their writing ^ 
peri&mance; but also in the difTerence between literal and inferentitl 
oompr^ension abilities of subjects and the syntactic complexity of their 
writing. ^ 
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Subjtcu for ihis siudy wtic (>0 scvciiih giadcrs and 60 eighth giadcn 
from two urbin schools in Ihf grcalcr Boston area In May. 1978. dau for 
mch tub)ea were coirccied in five class sessions by the classimwu teacher 

Reading comprehension was nieasuied by a subtest of the Stanford 
Dktgnosik Realltng TfUfSDRT), brown level, form A Ailditional reading 
diu wtre collected from pairs of passages which weie spei lally ainstructed 
lo vary tynucUcAlly at the fourth, eighth, and iwclflh grade levels Each 
fubjea over two days icad four syntactic passages and answeied the literal 
and infercnual nf^uluple choice questions 

Writing samples were collected on two days from films '( Jlass" 
(McGraw-Hill, 1966) was shown lo suniulate an expository wnting lesponse 
and "AChawy lale " (Irrtcrnaiional I Jlin Huic4*u. 1957) \^as shown lo 
fiimulale narrative wniftig 

' The writing sampler wcie scoied to yield a tally of Ihe number of words 
wnttet). words per 1 -unit, and words per clause Ilie reading 
comprehension subtest of Ihe .VZ)/?7' was scored according to test directioni 
providing a total score, a hteral and inferential score The syntactic pamget 
were designed likewise to yield a total score, a literal and an inferential 
•core 

Analyies of vanance were used to answer questions about the differencci 
among the subjects, correlation techniques were applied to the reading and 
writing dau. and a two way iinalysis of variance with repealed measures was 
used to analyze the syntacoc passages and reading ability of tt\e subjecti. 

Based on the above slaosocal measures the following conclusions were 
found: (1) SlatisticaJly significant difrerences between seventh and eighth 
graders were found in total reading, literal reading, inferential reading, 
words wniien. and wor({$ per T-unil (2) Siaosiically significant difTerences 
were found aiiiong superior, average, and infcnor readers in total reading, 
literal rcading..inferenijal reading, words wntten, words per T-unit, and 
words pei^ clause (3) Siatisocally significant differences were found 
between subjects with the same ability level in literal as inferential reading 
versus subjects with higher ability in literal than inferential reading in total 
reading, inferenoal reading, and words per T-unit at the 01 level; while 
words written and words per clause were significant at the 05 level. 
(4) Other lhan inftreniiaj reading, no differences were consistently Yound. 
among superior, avei^ge. and inferior readers and subjects with the iMint 
ability level in hteral as inferential reading versus Subjects v^ith higher literal 
lhan inferential reading. (5) High conelaoons were found among the 
Aibtests of the SDRT, moderate correlaoons were found among the reading 
factors of the syntacoc passages, and moderate conelaoons were found 
among the reading and writing factors compared (6) A siahsocally 
significant variance was found among the difficulty level of the pasugesand 
the reading levels of the subjects. (7) No siaosocally significant interaction 
was found between the syntaciif complexity of the passages and the reading 
levels of the subjects. * 



A STUDY OF JllF. KI FFillS Ol- A PRKKlNDiRGART^N 
PROGRAM ON FIRST ANT) SK( OM) GRADE ACHlKV^MFNT 

^ « * Order No. 8010725 

^ Foltr. Ientha Josj-phinu. D yr> Saint Louis University, 197.9 39pp 

This study was designed to explore the relationshipJtictfwccn the 
achiev^ent lest scores of students at the end of first and sccortd grade and 
their attendance or nonattcndancc of a prekindcrgarten program. 
Prefcindergartcn students were involved in an cxpcrutienlal program The 
achievement measures employed were reading, mathematics, language, 
■pelting and total battery scores of the California Achievement Test 
Twenty-seven students who had attended prekindcrgarten and twenty seven 
llmilaj children whoiiad not attended prekindcrgarten were tested at the 
end of the first and second grades. 

Significant differences in reading, language and speUing were found at 
the llrst grade level and in reading, languafge. and total battery at the second 
grade level. All differences favored the nonprckindergatten group 

The results suggest the need for close study of the exact nature of 
protrtms having differential effects rather than mere temporal duration 
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l)KVFJ>OrMKNlAl. ASI'FXTS AND IJTK IS OF VARIAIUXS 
ON PRKKlNl)FRf;ARll N. HINDI R(; AR I FN AND I IRST GRADE 
IITITR RF( (>(;Ni ri()N AND 1)IS( RiMlNA HON SKIF15 

OmIci No 8007669 

GektHjCORF. I-Jiri-N MaHII . Id I) //o/vmT Unnrrstty^ \9J9 \b^\^y 

I"he purjHise of this study was two fold Hic fust puiposc was lo 
ascertain whether a developmental hicnirdial pattern bet^ame evident by 
anaJyring the recorded pcrfonnance of piekinderganeners. kinderganeners 
and Arft graders on leuei matching, naming and du lation tasks The second 
purpose of the study was to dcteinnnc if peifoiniance was affected by the 
indentifiable variables of sex. educational level. 1 Q . Nursery School 
experience, library card possession, and watchmg Sesame Street 

The Fcabody Picture ViKabulary was adnumsiered lo all subjects to 
ascertain an intelligence range, the Keystone Telebinocular. established if 
subjects exhibited any visual dcfiaencies Upper and lowercase alphabet 
tasks were administered to measure the performance of prekinderganen. 
kindergarten and first grade children, on letter matching, naming and 
dictation tasks 

The 250 subjects of tliis study included the total kinderganen and Am 
grade population of two Elemcitlary Schools in Syossct Cenaal School 
Diffria. Syoss<;t, New York, and prekindcrgarten 4 and 5 year old children 
in the district whose parents responded id an inviiaoonaJ letter Syosset is an 
upper middle class suburban community with a school population of 7.000. 
Due to weather conditions tJie study cononued over a two month period 
instead of a three week period as originally designed. 

The following hypotheses were tested and reported using an analysis of 
variance Significance was established at the 01 level of confidence using a 
one-tail test 

Hypotheses One, Two and Three, There will be no significant differences 
among the prekinderganen. kinderganen and first grade children and boys 
and girls separately on the letter matching tasks; on letter naming tasks; and 
on letter dicuiion tasks. ^ 

Hypotheses four. Five and Six: There will be no significant differences 
on letter matching, naming and dicuoon tasks within the prekinderganen 
group; within the kinderganen group; and within the first grade group. 

Hypothesis Seven: Fherc will be no significant differences l>etween thote 
children-oflow intelligence (below 112) and high intelligence (above 112) 
on letter matching, naming'and dictation tasks 

Hypotheses Eight, Nine and Ten: There will be no significant difftrenot 
in matching, naming and dictation t^ks among children who have viewed 
Sesame SueeU attended Nursery School and have a public library card; who 
have/wo of these three experiences; who have one of the%c three 
experiences 

Highly significant differences were found, rejecting the null hypo^iestt, 
which dearly indicate the progression of difficulty between usk!s it qM^ftc 
education levels However, no significant differences were found when sex 
'w»s considered separst^ely on the matcKing^and naming tasks, buthiihty 
signiAcant differences were found on the dicution tasks. These significant 
reeuhs dearly imply that there is a hierarchal patiem of abilities amon^ 
prtkinderganenen. kinderganeners and first graders, which affects 
performance on matching, naming and dicubon alphabet tasks. ^ 

Hypotheses eight, nine and ten were upheld No significant differences 
were found among children who had none. one. two or three of the 
experiences Slated. ^ 

It was hoped thai this study would provide insight into the possible ^ 
existence of a developmental hierarchal pattern of abilities in ^formance 
on letter recognition and discrimination tasks of matching, naming and 
dictation, as well as lo provide insights into early childhood development 
which could be used to develop curriculum. 
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A KlNESIHhlK MFIIIOI) Ol ll AdUM. I AN(a AOl AHIS 
TO LMMAll RK HUJII insK HUM (,RAl>l ( llll DRI N 

Older No 8(MI330fv 

Gram.Marii. I Dh Nonfum ll!inot\ Vntvrr\in. V>f^ H?pp Htifctor 
f rtnk W. l;ujinog 

The purpose of ihis siudv was m cxaiunir lUv cncnivmcvs of a 
kmcslhfUc mciluKl o( loai huig language skills (o a gioup of inimaluic high 
nsk first gradoiN It fiHUsrd on ihr (iiicslion I>(Ks Ihe use of a kineslhcnc 
method of msiruclion in (he (irsl giade make a siginficani diMciente in ihf 
language skills of children b\ ihe lounh ifiadc'^ 

Ilie sample populaiion used in ihis *jiiid\ Wtii drawn fioiii faniilirs of 
middle touppci middle socio eronoimc class in a midwesiem lown with a 
populauon of ?S.OO0 llie exnennifnial group of iweniy iwo ciuldrcn was 
selected from a populutioii of nmeiy Fir^i gradeis in ihis siudy. ihesc 
children weie identified a.s high risk siudenLs by Uieir kindeigarteu icachcr's 
response loa qucstionnauc (Appendix A) A conirol gioiip of iwcniv iwo 
children wa-s selected frCfrii the remaining population of sixly eighi first 
graders by use of a maiching prm edurc and a random pioccdurc / 

The method used lo icach language skills consisted of an alternate mulu 
sensory approach using visual, auditory, and tactile stimulation This 
method has four steps ilie (iist laiiguage skjU taugiii to t^c expenmenul 
group wascursi\e writing Af\er the children hadina.stcied the fonnauon 
and the joining of all letters, spelling and phonics vere introduced The last 
step of this kiiiesthcljc method was the teaching of reading to the children 
This method was based on the following thesis auditory and visual 
perception, auditory and visual sequencing, auditory and visual memory, 
and eye-hand coordioation aie essential for language development 

The data was analy/cd through the use of the nest The differences 
between the expermieniaJ and control groups by the fourth grade were 
generaJly in the ncgauve hypothesised dirccuon; however, only the area of 
word meaning was found to hav«la significant sutisucal difference The 
statistical difTerencc in spelling was found to be marginal The areas of 
paragraph meaning, word study skills, and language u?age were found not 
to be significantly different Ncvertlielcss. the companson of the means of 
the experimenial and control groups confirmed that greater gajiiis in 
achievement were made by the experimental group By grade four the 
experimenul group mean scores in all areas except language usage were 
above ihe scores of the control group. 

A follow up study might be made to determine whether the 
cxpcnmenial group improved significantly in grades five to eight Further 
invesiigaion should be made of the effects of tlic kinestheuc method of 
teaching language arts skills to first graders Inasmuch as the population of 
this study was small, a larger population should be gathered for further 
analysis. Further investigation should be made in the area of methods of 
teaching language arts skills to first graders. Perhaps this 5tudy needs to be 
replicated usmg a larger population and differeVit socio-economic groups. 



THE USE OF CONNECTIVES BY FLUt:N^r AND NOT SO 
FLUENT READERS Order No. 8006S17 

HENoeitSON. IlX>NA. Ed.D. Columbia University Teachers College, 1979. 
203pp. Sponsor: Professor Clifford A, Hill 

The purpose of the current study has been to explore the ways in which 
fluent and not-so-flucnt readers who were freshman at a four-year urban 
collete ftinclioned vis-4-vis conntctives. An instrument, the Connectives 
Competence Test, was designed to explore the two groups' differencts in 
control over the use of various connectives. The test was composed of two 
ini^r subtests: a receptive subtest which measured the students' 

• competence in the use of connectives through the use of a selective cloze 
procedure requiring students lo restore deleted connectives, and a 
productive subtest, a writing task requiring students to generate sentences 
mm the connectives used on the receptive subtest Each m^or mode of 

^ testing wag further divided on the basis of connectives functioning 
Itnicturally* within sl^htence boundaries or cohesively, acrds sentence 
boundaries Hence, a' total of four subtests were developed A questionnaire 
was administered to provide additional information about the students. 

Tl)e peculation included 120 freshmen in their second semester of 
coilete. Students were assigned to the fluent or not-so-fluent readers groups 
on the basis of membership in special programs, either programs built on 
iatert^liplpUnaiy content and remedial courses in the case of the t^^^ 
flvient readers, or accelerated preprofessional programs in the casTof the 
fluent readers. In addition, scores from Califoniia Achieveihent Test in 
ReiMling (Level 19, Form C). administered by the college for placement 
purpcMMg, were also ilsed. 

The four subtests of the Connectives Competence Test were 
adminiltered to two 50-minute sessions. A pilot study had'been conducted 
O i nuiched group'to determine the amount of time needed to complete 
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the individnal uibu'sls :is well as lo dclctiiuW grnrial fcasibiluy oi tnc 
Study 

Restills fionia 7xl\2x4 icpc;»trd measures iIcm^»ji iiulKair significani 
difTrrcncfS for 1? ol \S iinnn and irueiailion rllnis of (he foui vAM;ibles 
reading ahihly. rrindr of leslmg. f\MU (lon o( (oriruMivc. leliilion of 
coniictUvc included u\ ihc analysis I o dru inune the cxai i naluie of the 
differences reported m (he significant inleiac (ions. Scli(^ffc's icchtuque for 
pairwise (ompansons was auTird out In addiiion. data ohiaincd from the 
qucstionnanc mdiuUc sigiuficaril \hffcrcmcs briwc^en \hcuc two leadmg 
ability groups on dimensions other than reading 

Ihc lesults of the study indicate that iheie aie signifu ant diflerences 
between the ways in whu h fluent and not so nuent uMilcivjeMoic deleted 
connectives to tcxl.and produced sentences using these sarlic wnnccoves 
Significant differences were also found when cx)nsidcnrig variables such as 
the type of relation expiesved by connecljvc (additive, ndveisativc. causal, 
temporal) and function (striutural. cohesive) seivcd by the connective 

*\Spccifically f^nduigs sujoiesi that leadcis require explicit markers 
expressing additive and adveisativc relations in text more than those 
expressing cisual and tenipoial relations, that connectives, at least for fluent 
readers, may serve a more useful funciion when they arc used in text 
cohesively than when they arc used structurally; and that fluent readeh 
have significaiiUy gieaici couuol over the use uf coimccuves used to relate 
information across sentence boundaries, a principal way of achieving textual 
cohesion, whereas not-so- fluent readers appear to be less constrained by 
semwtic and synt^aic cues, processing sequentially rather than 
psycholinguisucally. 

Analysis of errors in the use of conriecUves generated by not so-flucnt 
readea identify four categories of coniiccuvc misuse: lack of semantic 
closure, lack of syniacuc closure, hypercompensauon. and problems of 
rcffttcr control Vhc miplications of the study fbr reading and writing 
suggest that use of conneaives and the relauonships they signal in text be 
expres^y Uiughi to the noi so fluent reader population 



A COMPARISON Ol- RKMFDIAL ll^KATMKM^ FOR OJRSrVX 
HANDWRMING IN FOURTH CRADK SlUDUVre 

Order No. g01216S 

Jacrson. ICarin Orsak. Pit D Texas Woman's Univcrsify. 1979. 240pp. 

One hundred and three fourth grade boys and girls participated in a 
study to investigate four methods of cursive handwriting instmction. 
Groups were rated by two irylcpendcnt raters on slant, uniformity, 
formation, spacing and general excellence as poor, average or excellent ^ 
writen Poor and avcragt writers received one of four taped methods of 
relaxation-suggestion, traditional, a combined method, and relaxation 
without suggestions Two pretests, eight uaining trials and one poshest were 
administered The K sample Binomial Test of equal proportions and poit 
hoc multiple compansons in sample proportions for tests of homogeneity 
were used lo-analyre the data^ Significant difTercnccs were found among the 
methods on 4 of the 5 characteristics among poor writers. For poor writers^ 
the highest proportions of improvement were noted using any one of three * 
methods Highest proportions were reported in the combined method 
group Significant difrcrcnccs were found on 2 of the five characteristics for 
average writers On Spacing average >f ritcrs improved v^th 3 methods. , 
while on general excellence, improvements were noted on 2 methods. 



A DESCRIPTION OF LANGUAGE PROCESSLNG 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SE1J£CTED SECONDARY STUDEtfTS 
WITH READING AND SPELLING DIFnCULTTES 

Onler No. 8013019 
Johnson. Imooene Temple, Ed.D. Oklahoma State University, 1979. 
89pp. 

Scope and Method of Study. This study examined the intellectual 
characteristics, reading achievement grade scores, oral reading error 
ptttems. spelling efficiency percentage and spelling error patterns of 
selected, intellectually able secondary subjects who had already been 
klentiAed as being severely readhig and spelling disabled The primgry 
purpose of this study was to identify and describe language procefiing 
characteristics of twenty six subjects thirteen to nineteen years of age Each 
suhject was individually examined by the investigator using the IVechsler 
tnteltlience Scale for Children Revised or the Wechsler Adult Intdligenee 
Scale, the Vocabulary subtest of the Gates^MacGinltte Reading Testx the 
Parafraph Comprehension oiThe Nelson Reading Test, Grades 3-9, The 

to 



Gf^ Of^l Rfodmg IfU. and Ihc Shimon OntI Kakling Tru A pcrc'cnU|c of 
Mfht rtcof nition vcxabuUry coircniy spcllfd w^isohuinrd by dicutinf to 
iich subject (he words roirci ilv proiuHiircrd on ihc Shwon Oral Rfiuiinf 
Tnt From ihis wrutcn spelling icM. spelling criois were analyzed and 
catefohrcd aaoiding lo lUnlei s Ihiec ei roi lyi>e flasMfu alions Subjen s 
W^Mtf IntflltgffH f Suilfs weiti gioupcd inlo cjiegoncs of hfUH-n cii more 
po4nU discrepaiM'y bciwecn ihe Verbal IQ and Peifonnance IQ oi Irw than 
flfte«n poinli-discicpanry briwecn the iwo scales / 

Findings and Conclusions llic full scale IQ range for the group was 
ftooi ^ 10 1 ?0 wilh ihe mean IQ being l(M I cn subjccls had fifteen oi 
morc^poinU dwrepai^cy between ihe Verbal Sr^lc IQ and ihe Performance 
Scale IQ wilh nine of ihe^e having laiger IWonnance Scale IQ's ITiere was 
noc a fin|le Wethslei Verbal IQ- Performance IQ pattern thai would predict 
leveoB reading and/ or spelling difTiculiics iTiere was some evidence of a 
tendency toward sigmficanl reading difTiculues when the Perfomiance IQ 
wts ftfteen points or more higher than Verbal IQ ITie mean estimated 
reading cxjKcUncy grade ^o\t was 10 2 Silent reading viKabulaiy grade 
•oof^ mean was 5 5. ^ileni leading paragraph cc^mpiehensioii grade score 
mean wai 5 1; word recognition vocabulary grade score mean was 6 2 and 
oral reading grade scoie mean was 3 8 Ten subjeas were unable to spell 
fifty percent of their [caduig giade level sight j^ea)gnUion vcM^abulary Each 
V. ftihjtcl'S spelling error were classified as dysphoneuc, dyseidetic oi mixed 
dysphonetic dyseidetic Misspelling classifications produced thiee disuncu 
almost equal groups with nine subjects dysphonetic: eight dyseidetic and 
nine mixed dysphonetic^ dyseidetic 



COtLLCE KNGI.ISH PKRFORMANCF OF ADVANriJ) 
PLACEMENT ENGLISH ALUMM COVIPAREI) TO SIVUl.AR 
NON'ADVaNC EI) PLACEMENT ALL'MM Order N6. 8002868 

KaKOY, Diana K . Fi) 6- The Unnerury of Florida, 21?pp 
Chairman; Dr Vincent McGuire 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effeciivencss of the 
Advanced Plafcemeni English Program in Polk County, Flonda. in terms of 
the APalumrfl's success m college English a)urses. in receiving college 
credit for AP Fnghsh. and in exeniplmg specific freshman college English 
courses In addition, the students' personal cvaluauons along with the AP 
. English teacher^' comments were sought 

Dau were gathered on t]ie4l2 AP English alumni from trte nine high 
schools which had offered AP English from 1975 to 1978 Simultaneously, a 
companson group was selected on the basis of class rank. English 
background, and SAT verbal subscores Both groups were sent 
queslionrtaires to complement the information collected from school 
records. Two t tests were run on the first college English course grades of 
each group in order to test the null hypothesis which stated that thero-would 
be no significant difference between the academic performance of Ad\anced 
Placement English students in their first college Fnglish course and the 
performance of a group of academically equated students who did not 
partidpate m AP Fflglish The tests showed no significant difference at the 
01 or 05 le\els: therefore, the null hypothesis was accepted. 

Of the AP respondents, 38 2 percent had received college credit based 
on the AP examination, and 39.6 percent had been exempted from one or 
more freshman bigiish courses. The grades jn the; college English courses 
they did take well 36 7 percent 'AV and 45 3 percent ' B's " 

Former AP students specified that the course helped them most in 
writing compositions, interpreting' literature, developing good study habiu, 
and gainini self-confidence The AP English teachers' percepuons of the 
course were similar to those of the students Both groups recommended 
retention and expansion of the AP Program. 

The findings of this study indicated that the Advanced Placement 
English Program is succeeding in its objeaives for academically ulented 
9udenu in* Polk County by preparing them to do well in college English 
courses, teaching superior language arts and study skills, and encouragini 
potitive attitudes toward English 

The following recommendations for improvehicnt of the AP Program m 
Pdk County grew out of this study: (1) The teaching load of AP instnictors 
ihouM be reduced to four classes per day. (2) Students should be Invited to 
join the AP class based on teacher recommendations, but the final deciiion 
thouM be made by the student (3) Sequential honors English courses 
tfiOuM be csublished throughout high school. (4) Advanced Placement 
Eoflilh classes should be limited to the numl>er of qualified students 
toUfiitwl'Vith a maximum of twenty. (5) Library materials should be 
Ordem) to supplement classroom books. (6) Advanced Placement English 
riltouM continue to suess composition, analytical thinking, interpretation of 
' Hleriturf, reading, vocabulary, and grammar. (7) Advtnted Placement 
coumi should be added in other subjecu according to the needs and 
^'^-ntt of the students as wjll as the aviilability of competent, willing 



teacheks at rai h m IiooI (H) A ((mjiiiv pohc y sIuhjUI be esiabhslied 
«)ncern\jg the weighting of giadrs in advanced aiadcimc subjects, so that 
students air nol penali/edin ilass standings by taking diflirnll courses 
(9) Students slunild beriuouiafjed to take the AP exannnations given by 
the ( diegf Uoaid (10) ( (uinn w ulr inermijis should l>e set up to fanlnaie 
ammuiiiKation amofni those involved in the AP Piogiam (11) Faculty and 
parent mreimgs should ;i(()iiain( the and (onwiuniity with the purposes 
and acconi[>hshnuMUs of the A(!\aiur(l Phu cinrnt pH)Kiani 
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A(;K AM) SI X DlMIRKNd.S IN ( AUSAI Al lHIIU HONS FOR 
MATH AM) rN(,MSH IN ADOI I S( ! N I S Order No 8009071 

Kpss^X. lotisi JoVc r. hi I) Uni\'Vt\ir\ of Jllinot\ a( Urfhimt (Campaign, 
1979 nSpp 

Age and sex changes in the auisjl ailnbvilions for matliand ! nflish 
achievenienl wnc exannned foi two t oiuems jcatk-inu athie\iMnenl in 
general and perNona) expeiifme of suet ess and (ailuir Ihe prune focus 

was on age and sex differences in ilie concepts of ability and effort, with 
iecondaiy interest in luck, task difTiculty. and teacher versus independence 
attributions Students ^^perceptions of the sex -role stereotyping of math and 
English were examined, and students were asked to rate their academK 
standing in math and English and to account for their achievements in these 
subjects. D\t subjeos were 3S2 suth and tenth graders from two rural and 
urban counues in Illinois, balanced for age and sex The students were 
^administered a battery of questionnaires in which pairs oftotitrasting 
attributions for academic achievement were con^pared, using a S point 
forced choice bipolar scale Statistical analyses were based on a 2 x 2 x 2 
analysis of variance design, the three main effects being grade (sixth, tenth), 
subject matter (math. Fnglish). and sex 

Results Support previous findings that there are developmental changes 
in the use of ability and effort attributions^ tenth graders making more 
ability and less effort attributions than suth graders (p < OOl) ResulU on 
aei differences indicated that although boys and gu^ls did not differ in their 
tise of ability and effort in explaining academic achievement in genenU» in 
the tenth grade they differed markedly in the way they used these 
attributions to explain their own achievement In the tenth grade, boys and 
girls were found to differ significanlly (p < 001). pnmarily due to the * 
notable inacase m the use of ability and decrease in the use of efToit, 
attributioniamong the boys but not the girls In the sixth grade no 
significant sex differences were found. Surprisingly, no main effects were 
found for the failure Condition. An examination of the effect of subject 
matter (math versus English) on ability and effort attributions indicated that 
the most interesting finding was the significant sex x subject matter 
interaction for effort (p < .05). girls using more effort attributions t^um boys 
to explain their success in math (p < .(X)l). but not in English No such 
interaction was found for ability In general, girls exceeded boys in their use 
of luck attributions for both success and failure (p < .05) Students perceived 
math as more sex -appropriate for males l^nd English as more sex- 
appropriate for females (p < 001). although there was no replication of the 
main effect for grade reported by Stein and Smithclls (1969) 

^ Results were examined in the light of current research on the 
development of sex differences in atihbulions. and the importance of sex- *^ 
role stereotyping in the development and maintenance of causal attributions 
WIS emphasized Implications for further research and for application to the 
classroom were discussed, with special f&cus on the issut of sex differences 
in math achievement % 
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EXPECI AIIONS OF SIX Ml AND SEN KM 11 CRADE lEACHFRS 
CONCERNING SEI.EC I E!) L\N(;i'ACE ARTS tOMPEl FJSCrES 
OF STL DENTS Or^or No. 801 17W 

K9RTMEYbJi. GLORIA FtOKENCb CRAHrRi f , Pu D University of Minnesota. 
1979.. 161pp Adviser:. Robert Dyksira 

This study originated from a concern for tlie lack of (uticuJation in th^ 
language 4rts curriculum between sixth and sevenili grade The piyrpose of 
tfje research was to investigate the extent to which sixth-grade tcachen and 
junior high school seventh-grade teachers differ in their expectations 
concerning the language arts con^pctencies of students who had completed 
sii^th grade and to determine whether there were significant differences 
which might affect articulation between the two designated grades.^ 

*A questionnaire covering the major areas of language arts skills was 
dev^oped through consultation with six authorities haying expertise in 
divergent kreas of language arts; through inspection of language arts 
textbooks for sixth and seventh grades; by examination of various types of 



mnkitif %c^\cs. and Uuough a pilot \\\\{\\ llic losuHin^ liiin((*il icsponsc 
wrvey qucstionnftiic was som \o ? V) suili gMilo ,nu1 scscniti gMilo icuchoi^ 
in four qoininuniiy ( !avsinr,iluHis*in MmncMHa (Inner (*Hy. OOn i \ Ub^n. 
Suburban init SniiiH lown) 0\ \hc iiiia! vnnplc of Tr.u Iums. ?IO{u '^I 
prrcYMt rcspomtnt 

The ICAchciN wcMC aUog(in/c(t by giadc uughl. vc;iis (if Iradung 
experience and lonunnnitv clasMfuation I ho siadslu .il dcsf^'n sricc icd was 
the analysis of vanancc (ANOVA) wim h \u ihc s(;]icnionl of iwo in^or 
research qucsOons U) he \cs\Ci\ < I) Id whal cxicnl do elroi<Mil;iiy sulh 
grade leachcisdwrci in ihccxpodanons of language aws uinipctcm c ihry 
hold foi ^Uidnits whti hnv(Mtiinploicd swih giadc''(?> If d^^ncicnt 
expeciaoons of language am coinpcUMur docxisi. lo whai exieni .uc ihcy 
related to ih^ fat tdtN of length of teai hmg cxpcfuMu e :ind type of 
tonunmijry in which a schotil \s hx^ted'^ 

The resultsiniticated theie wcie Mginfiaint dilleionrcs in language am 
conipctency cxpccuiu ics bcl\^cen the te;u hei^ of Mxth and seventh grade 
language am wnh sixth giade te;ii1ieis indinUing consistently higher 
cxpeciaUons than seventh grade leat her llicic were pntteins of high and 
low cxpe<iaiuies for both giades Ihe tradidonal ?ikdl aieas (wiitmg and 
reading) sho\\ed highci expectations were held foi thehi than for crei^Dve. 
ODfnprehcnsi\e types of ai inilie^ siiih as diainatus. play puuhictjon. or 
dioric speech V-cw differences or mieiiirlion^j rcnulted tn the aii^s of year^ 
of teaching experience pr coiniiujiuty ciavsification 

Since Uic findings indicated higher cx|)eclatrons from stxth grade 
teachers, ih^nnphcaiion appears to be that anjCuiation should be no mjgor 
problem Is the difficulty then a prohlerti of j^dniinisiration and 
comniuiucannn and not a problem of teacher expqctahons'' It would wrn 
imporunt to develop belter urHtcrstanding, closer working relatuinships and 
exchange of infonnution among teachers of difterent grade levHs within and 
ainoi\g schools; among teachers and curriculum specialists or C4H)r(bnators 
within and among schtX)ls. and ynong teachers, curriculum specialists or 
coordinators, and administrators wiihm sch(H)l sysleins 
/ 



J}iE EFFECTS OF A TEACHFR l)t:SIG\FD lANCl'ACE ARTS 
PROGRAM ON KINDKRCARIFN OULDRFN: aTOMPARATINE , 
STUDY Order No. 8004555 

^ MaX>RS. Elizabfth SPURtOC'K. Fb D 77if Universtry of Alabama^ 1979 
^ I50pp 

The problem in the study was to mvestigate whi^ther kindcrgancn 
children who parucipated in a tcachqr designed languagc^Ks program 
made greater gams on the Mnropolunn Reodintss Tern than did children 
who did no( participate. 

Subproblt/ns investigated in the study were whether there was a 
diflerence in Uie efTectiveness or the language arts program Tor black 
children and white children^ for boys and girls, for children younger than 
the avfrtge and those older than the average, and Tor those who scored 
below the pretest mean and those who scored above 

The population or the study included two Title I kinderg^ncn classes in 
a rural, sooth Alabama town Both classes coiiiamed 23 heierogeneously 
grouped children, a classroom teacher, and a part-time aide, ^'Fhe classes ^ 
were housed in separate buildings. 

The teacher of the experimchtal group was provided seven two-hour 
training sessions petaining to the philosophy and implementation of the | 
"Write to Read" language ans program, designed by the investigator, 
bnmediately following the training sessions, the teacher instituted the 
program for 12 weeks. 

The language arts program included such activities as the voluntary use 
of an art center stocked with felt pens and paper, creating pictures and 
designs from their experiences and imagination, dictating shon stories about 
their pictures or designs with the teacher printing the stories directly onto 
Ihe pictures, copying the stories, and "practicing'* words from the picture 
ftories to develop sight vocabularies. 

The Metropolitan Readiness Tests were used as a pre- and postteit 
nriMsuit of achievement. Pretests were admini!»tered to the experimental 
and content ixoum on March 1 and 2. 1978. The posttest was administered 
ooMay23a!)/l2l; 1978. 

A / test performed on the pretest scores of the control and experimenul 
groups indicated that the achievement of the two groups was statistically 
llfnincantly diflferent initially, with the difference being in fkvor of the 
COflUol group. An analysis of covariance. using pretest scores as a covariant. 
nmM appned. The results of the analysis of the adjusted posttest means 
Mieited a significant difference in favor of the experimental group. These ' 
MMkl were verified through the application of the Lindquist Type 1 
anaiyik The tre^tinent» participation in the language arts program* seemed 
"l^^ve positively affected children *s achievement score?. 
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Pre and posncsi m mcs (oi (he ( hildicn in (he cxpcnrncntal groups also 
were anaiy/od using a rnv.u lani analvs»% when necessary . and i I mdquist 
Type 1 design Thcic wcio no stiUisiu ally signi(ic;i;n didcicnccs in gams in 
the scores fffi th^ i hildfoi^ when ihc\ were subgioupcd anil compared by 
lace (black /utnio), sex (b(>>/giil). ;igo (younVci ihan (he avriage/ojder ihan 
the average), and pci ((innance (srciics below ihc incan/socrcs above the 
mean) 

Two major com lusmns diawn wcic (1) Partic»pa(ion in the "Write to 
Read' language aits projiiarn posnjvtly artciMcd kindciganen children's 
pcrfoniianccs However, the cflci ls could noi he isolaied for the training 
penod proMdcd \hc icarhcr: foT nidivulual aiicniion dooted w the 
children, (oi individual aiicniion dcvoicd to the children; 4Uid for "novel" 
activities in ihc program Conscqucnily, a judgmeni cannot be made as to 
which coniponcMn oi componcnis of the program contributed lo the 
differences in jleifonnancc (2) llic language ans progiain sfli^mc^ to have 
a similar c trccr on all children who panicipate in it Tliercfore. it may be a 
viable program foi childicn of diffeieiu races, both boys and girls, younger 
and older children, and lowci and higher performers 

ReconirTKiidations included thai classroom icachcrs be appriased of the 
positive resiiHs obtained in this siudy and thai nueresied teachers be 
provided insci\'icc iii using the piogiaiii It was recommended also that 
research ofthis type be continued in an effon \o identify: effective wayi of 
teaching young childtcn Specific rccommendatjons jirc made for f^irther 
study 



AN EVAI.l,!\IION OF AOllhAFMI .NT AM) ATI Ml DKS OF 
STLDtLVIS KNROI.I.Kl) IN A TRAl)MIONAi, F.N(,I ISM 
PROC,RA.\1 AM) TffOSK IN AN F.licMVK ONF 
MANni<i . FnwARh \Vn i iam. Fj) I> 'Univrrsiry of Southern C altfomia, 1979 
Chairman: Wilhani Gcorgiadcs 

Purpose The puiposc of the study was to find the c^crenccs in attitude 
and English achievement between Department of Dcfchsc t^cpcndentj ' 
Schools. Europe (FK^DnSFLR) seniors in traditional Inglish programs and 
those in elcclivf ^)iograms 

Methoihlegy The study used a quasi experimental posttest only design. 
The controigroup consisted of N3 seniors from ttie three DOhl^SEUR 
schools with traditional Fnglish programs ITie expenmental group 
consisted of 140 scniois from three high schools with elcjitive Fnglish 
programs that were similar in socuKConomic status to the traditional 
schools. The programs at the various schools were described The essential 
differences between the two programs was the right of students to choose 
their classes Three instruments were used: a questionnaire, the Purdue 
Scale to Measure Attitude Toward Any School Subject, and the Cooperative 
English Tests ' 

The independent variables were treatment (elective or traditional t 
English), whether one parent spoke Fnglish as a second language, sex. and 
locioecononiic sutus The dependent variables were attitude, vocabulary, 
reading comprehension. English expression, and total Fnglish The daia 
were analyzed using two factorial designs. One was a three-way analysts of 
variance that checked for the interaction of treatment, sex. and 
aodoeconomic status (SFS) on the live dependent variables The other was a 
two-way analysis of variance that checked for the effect of treatment and 
whether or not a parent spoke Fnglish on the five dependent variables. The 
level of significance for the f ratio was set at 05 

Findings Significant mean differences in ^cores were found in the 
following twoinsunccs: (1) Between those enrolled in an elective English 
program and those in a traditional program in all five dependent variables, 
students in the elective programs had higher scores (2) Between students 
with one parent who spoke English as a second language enrolled in an 
elective English program and those in a traditional one on all five dependent 
variables Students in the elective programs had higher scores The 
differences in the vocabulary score in the last instance were attributed to 
both lreaU!ier)t and membership in the groups a parent wi^ English as a 
second language. 

Conclusions. (1) Students who choose their English classes have mote 
positive atutudes towards English than those who are assigned courses. 
(2) Student achievement appears to be positively influenced when students 
are peraiitted to choose their own classes. (3) Permitting students to choose 
their English classes does not differentially affect the attitude or 
achievement of any of the following groups of students: females, males, 
high SES. low SK. fentales with high SE^. females with low SFS. males 
with high SES. males with low SES (4) Students with a parent who speaks 
English as a second language appear to have more positive attitudes and 
greater achievement in English when permitted to choose their own English 
classes. 
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^ RiCommrnJn(it^ri\ lX)|>nsl I K should lul.im !lNrlcrti\r I ii^Jish 
prt^rftim ifthc cfilfnon for ( h.ingr ts .u hiONnncnt tn I n^'.lish I iiilhcr 
refMjilVshoiihl W coihUu Ictl locxploic oilu i fat lois adrUifig I nglish 
•chievcmcnl A longilndm.U sludy of \hc cUhIjvo I nj^lish pKigiaiii shtKild 
be made 



tlon IMparduent, Hopoi (h of (hi' SyllahuH rojiiinKtoi^N. published ^ 
And unpubllHhod State Hyllahl and HiipplontCMilH. and |)iil)li«h€»d 
and UnpubllHhod lolliM n, i op(|r(H, coi i rHpondiMu r, and iiiemo- 
randa of the Stair Kdurithin DopardniMd Sc^rondury fioiircea 
IncfildAd bookH on ttio htHlory of odii( ;i(ft>n in \Uo vSlali* andntudles 
and mirveyH i ol(»vant to th(» pr()hl(Mti 



"THE EFFECI^ 01 NORM SPKAKIN(; RATK AND I IMF 
COMPRESSED RATE IN Al'DIO TAPED MA rfRlAl. UPON THE 
USTENING COMPREHENSION AND RETENIION OF ( OI.U.CE * 
STUDENTS • Order No. 800.^590 

MiLUEA. Jamhs PniaJi\ Fx) D Oklahoma State University, 1979 131pp 

Scoptqf Study. This dissenauon investigated ihc cffccis of nonn 
Sptabng raie and ume cpinpressed rate m audio taped niatenaJ upon the 
comprehensioiraiid retention of College students Tht problem considered 
was: Can the iiine'comprcssioii of audio taped maierial in conjuncuon wjih 
a stabiliied speaking rate save presentation time without altering 
comprehension and retention'' Also, can presentation rate of audio taped 
material be altered to reduce optimal listening time'' A sub-pur])ose of the 
Itudy i^'aslo determine a "norm" speaking rate for the Oklahoma area 
Rft>'-lhree students representjng three sections of ClED 3122 were tested 

^for listening comprehensiort of audio upcs presented at diflfehng rates The 
prescnution n|rs were: 100 per cent compression, or nonnal speaking rate 
for the Oklamfma area. 125 per cent compression; ind 140 per cent 
compression The ordtr of presentaton of ihcagdio tapes used in the 
bfienim comprehension study was determirted by the 'T>atin Square" 
arrangement Immediately followir\g the three listening passages, subjects 
were administered an investigator designed listening comprehension 
etaminauon. one examination for each listening passage The listening 
retention lest- a composite of the three listening comprehension 
CJ^aminaiions ' was administered one week later. Due to absentees, only 47 
nudenis parucipaied in the retention poruon of the study Subject test 
scores on the two listening examinations were used m computing U^e 
analysis of variance and the "eu" test for staiisucal significance found in the 
results of ll^ study Baseline data for cstablishii^ a "norm" Speaking rate 
for the Oklahoma area was determined by a sub test using 22 faculty 

V members of the College of Education at Oklahoma Slate University. Each 
sub-test subject read for recording a 300 word listening passage The passage 
was r^d twice and an average speaking rale in words per minute was 
established 

Firtdmgs and Conclusions. No significant differences were found 
between rate of presentation of audio taped material preseniauoii rate and 
Kstening comprehension and retenUonof college students. The "eta" test for 
staiistical significance indicated that only four per cent of the vanai^ce of 
il>mprehension test scores and five percent of the variance of retention test 
scores was accounted for by the rate of presentation This indicated that 
tttidents can be presented aud)o taped matenal at rates up to 225 words per 
minute without suffenng appreciable losses in cpmpreliiDnsion and 
retention Analysis of data of the sub test subjects resulted in establishing a 
norm speaking .rate for thcOklahoma area at 169 words per minute. 



THK -NSiW WRK STA'ra AND SECONDARY 

ENGLISH SYLLABUS: ifS INCEPTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
J, TO 1972 Order No. 7926202 

MUNJAL, Ish N., Ed.D. Statje University of New York at Buf- 
^ falo, 1979, 455pp. 

V The Probleno 

The major purpose of Hie study was to trace the origin and 
dOT«iopinant of the New York State Elementary and Secondary 
Bnfllah syUabus to 1972. Specific alnik were: (1) to re'con- 
struct, til a chronological order of events, the histOiUcal past 
of this prseent tradition of the State's participation in isdulng 
lbs Enfltsh syllabi, and (2) to Identify the objectives, ai^d scope 
' and ••qushce of the English syUabi. 

The Procedure , ^ 

Ths Investigation was conducted through the hist^orlcal r^-^ 
March msthod. The pHmary sources consulted for assembUnf 
th# data were: the N^Vork State Regents' Reports, Reports 
O Dspartnfient of /Public Instruction, Reports of the Ec^uca-^ 
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The sVHtein of a State sylUtii^H for thr tMiMinMitarj^ grades 
evolved from condlllons exl8tln|i;tn tho ungraded common schopls « 
of New York in the late ISHO'n Th^ Inlttattvo in writing a gr«ded 
' course of study wafl taken by some concornod county commis- 
sioners, and In 1895, the ro»(X)nslb{llty was transferred to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Hie hialn reason for 
fluchaprovlslod was jo^^^ve order and glance to instruction. 

Until 1905. there was no unified syllabus tn English, only 
the separately Muted branches of Reading, Writing, Spelling and 
Language) Dy 1040, the focus shifted from drill to activities 
due to the emergent child-study movement, and the English 
guides became rhlld-contered and more f1«gplble In content and 
methods. Heading, Writing, Language and Literature remained 
the constant components of elementary KngUsli. 

'Fhs movement in the establishment of a State syllabus for 
fecondary schools grew out of a necessity for^^some uniformity 
of standard to serve as a fair basis of distributing the Stale 
funds to schools. Thus, in 1664,^the Regents preliminary exatn- 
Inatlons were instituted. The success of this testing meafurs 
In raising the standard of Instruction prompted Its extension. 
In 1877, to the secondary branches. The Regents assumed the 
responsibility of Issulr^g a summary statement In the required 
studies, and In IJ960, the first syllabus was tlisued as an adjunct 
to the State examinations. 

Before 1895, the subject of English language and literature 
was outlined In terms of branches. The campaign for a con- 
secutive and extensive study of the vernacular established a 
gradsd four year course. The emphasis was on literary infor- 
mation and on an acquaintance with the principles of grammar 
and irlietoric, BegrfinThg TrOffl 19S4, tttg Bmptmsts shift ed to w ar d — 
socialization and Individualization of Instrqctlon, and the oar- 
tlculu|n prescription gave wscy to selection. Reading, Lltera- ' 
ture, Library Instruction, Oral English, Composition, Grammar 
^ and Spelling formed the major components of English study. 

The English syllabus of the sixties presented an articulated 
sequential program, running from Kindergarten through Grade 
12, with major concentration on communication and learning 
the tools of Inquiry In the areas of Reading, Composition, 'Lis- 
tening and Speaking, Literature and Langilage. ' 
^ Up to the year 1910, the syllabus was revised as a matter 

of policy. Afterv^ards the revisions were undertaken to update 
the guides in accordan<^e with the changing educational view- 
points. From 1680 to 1972, the conrimittee method, the co- 
operative approach, and the modified cujFrlculum approach were 
ased successively In formulating the syllabi. For the past cen- 
tury, the Issuance of a State syllabus has Oeen a continuous ac- 
tivity. The purpose of the English syllabus\(ias changed from 
' a prescriptive outline to a suggestive currlcuhiixji framework. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE SUBSKILLS IN LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION TO THE SUBSKILLS IN READING COM- 
PREHENSION ^ Order No. 8001571 

NEAL, Christbia Maude, Ph.D. Michigan State University, 
1979. 105pp. 

In addition to the research on the relationship of listeninf 
to reading juid m the development of models of rbading com- 
prehension. In depth research on reading comprehension W|is 
, done by Davis and others. Davis believed that he had con- 
firmed the Independent existence of comprehensitm skills by . 
his' factor analytic studies. . 

Although some research was dqne to confirm the existence* 
of listening comprehension as a general ability, little rd^aearch 
has baen done to determine If component skills within llstaninf 
comprehension could be coi\flrmed, the neM question* would 
focus on the correlation of the identified listening comprehtn- 
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•Ion skills to tho replug cuniprehonflUm HktllH which wtM O 
Idmtlllsd 111 past r^Hesrch. 

This study was designed to Identify the o|)oriitlonal BklUa 
which pupils employ when eiigaKed hx the reading (M)in|)rehen*- 
sloD act and in the llstenltiK coniprehenifloti act. Tho study 
also InvsstlKfttcd tho pupils' use of (.)f)oratloiul sklllH In the 
llatsnltif act whose identity corre8|)OiKled in nature to the c^-^ 
ti^Ucmai skills employed by pupils engaged In the reading act. 
^ftct^r analysis was used to establish the existenre of q^era- 
flonal skllte for the listening comprehension act It was orlg- 
'^i.WUy hop^d that cort^elatlons l>etween ot)eratU)iuil skills used 
listening comprrhenslim and the ones used In reading com- 
prehension could be computed. However, It cOlild not t>e de- 
termined as a result of low loadings on the factor analysis. 

Using «the top and tin? bottom twenty-fifth porcentlje as a 
designation of poor and of good readers, an Item by Item com- 
parison determined if differences in pupil peiformance existed 
between those pupils scoring In various ranges on the Iowa 
r^mi ol Basic Skills- -Reading subtest. * \ 

tn^itpsndent o^ieratlonal sKlUs employed by pupils engaged \ 
in the listening comprehension act were not Identified (pr the 
populstlon of this study. However, pupil performances on both 
the reading and the listening tests indicated that differences in 
performance were distinguishable on various types of compre- 
hension questions by differing ability groups of pupils. After 
comparipg pupil performances in three ability ranges, a hier- 
archy ol comprehension skills was indicated, suggesting that 
detail questions were low on the hierarchy and that organiza- 
'tlon and evaluation questions were high on tho hierarchy. 



TEACHING PAREN^rS TO TEACH THEIR GIU^DREN TO 
PRINT; THE EFFECTS OF AN INSTRUCITONAL PACKACE 

Order No. 8005521 
PmuE, PaTRJCIA AnK Ph.D. The Univeniry of Arizona, 1919, Mpp 
PIreciw: T R^^^l^^^ 

This ftudy evaluated ihc effectiveness of a behavioral instructional 
package to leach parents how to teach their children an academic (ask 
(printing). ThcparcnU were instructed in the use of the instrucbon^ 
package containing these compoi^enls: modelling (physical ^d verbal), 
potttive feedback, corrective feedback, and general vert>al reinforcement 
Ihe piftntsthfn utilized these techniques in teaching their children how to 
int the upper case alphabet leuers. 
Thfeediiildren. ^ed four and five years, and their mothers participated 
to the study. These ^ildren were chosen from the population seen by a 
pediatiidtnln private practice. Baseline and intervention phases were 
oonductad ih the\)ed]atrician*s ofhce. 

, A multiple'baseline (across subjects) design was used. Baseline dau were 

alectied on two dependent variables, namely the parents' teaching 
lavion and the children*s printing responses. The parents were trained, at 
the office site, tintil they attained criterion and then the teaching continued 
Mhome. 

* This itiovemenl from the training setting to the home provided 4 
measure of generalization of parent teaching behaviors across settings. The 
parents were also required to teach their children another academic task 
(making numerals) apd « non-academic task (specific to'each qhild). This 
ttechingj^rovided a measure of gehenlization of parent skills to use ill 
Mchinf another academic task ^nd a non*acadcmic task. To assess 
maintenance across time, follow-up measure; were taken, on both 
dependent variables, at 2-week apd 4*weeic intervals. ^ 

Ai one measure of social validation^.the parents completed a 
questionnaire on which tltey responded to statements concerning the 
iflevanct of the parent training program. Another social validation measure 
wu Obtained by having four adults, blind to the purpose of this stuciy, 
cvaliiatt and rank order printing sampfcs of the three chihiren in the study. 
Thcswnples were taken from the baseline, intervention, and home teaching 
phases. 

AU of the parents showed great impr6vements over baseline 
itmance of the urget teaching behaviors. Two of the children, after 
ition« demonstrated an increase over the number ofcriterion letters 
during baseline teaching sessions. The third child also showed an 
lent after parent interver^tion but the baseline daU for this child . 
, ^ t|ut the printing skills were ifnproving prior to any intervention. 
th« iNUfftt tefdiing skills geheralized ve?y well to the home setting; they 
ak^ fiimtlized acrossiasks to use in teaching another academic skill: for 
twoitrttlf three paren^e teaching skillShfeneralized to use In teaching the 




demonstrated that thr pnionts niaintanicd thru teachnig behaviors at a htgh 
rate and the rhildtcn had niaintamcd their pnntuig skiljs \ 

On the questionnaire the parents strongly ajti erd that the task (pnnting) 
was a meahingful one. that their childrcirs punting had unproved because 
of participation in the piogrmn. and that the teaching^kills they had learned 
would be useful in toailnng other tasks llie idtings^jiven to the children's 
pnnung indicated an improvement across each of the stages of the study 

These results induiite that parents can learn specific instmciional skills 
and can use them to teach their children the skill of pnnting llie results 
also indu^tc that such skills can be taught m n training setting and can t>e 
gcn^ralued to the home setting 



S<: nOOl RH A M D C AI SI S 01 A,\l) POSStni K RKMUMES 10 
liiK'fe^X l IMM, WKMINCp and M KBaI. SKILLS 4)1 HIGH 
SCH(X)1 SU Dt'NLS A NA'nONAl SI KVKY OF HIGH 
SCHOOL ISU IKAdlLRS - Order No 80n244 

SaKG^vt, Nanc^ I i.S( mi r, I m 1) UnnersuyoJ South Carolimi 1979 
I68pp' 

This study surveyed 579 cxpcriencedl nglish teacher^ in all 50 states to 
dctennine if they perceived a decline in verbal and writing skills of non- 
white and y>h\{c students, what might be the re;isons for such declines: and 
what possrblc remedies or strategics cmild ehnunate such perceived decline 

A total of 579 questionnaires wore sent 10 a proportronaic stratified 
random sample of high school Fnglish chairpersons across the United 
States The chairpersons chose an experienced Fnglish teacher to answer the 
<4^cstJonnairc llic gucsiionnane had iv-o major divisions: statements 
prqjosing c;iuses for language and writing skills deficiencies, and statements 
proposing N^a>s to impro\e language and wnting skills pach of these two 
major duisions contained the four areas within the :>chools most closely 
connected with cnuscs and remedies: the students, the teachers, the 
cumculum and the administrators 

The teacher was also asked to indicate on a checklist if he or she felt that 
white and nonVhilc students had successftilly mastered 34 specific 
language and wriHng skills 

The total number of teachers responding Was 376. a 65% return The 
data from the qucirttonnan^w^re^-pJacefl on computer fonus. An SAS 
computer prpgram was selected for »sutijiical analysis of the data Mean ^ 
scores from all of the subsections of the questionnaire were computed and 
ranked from highest mean scores to the lowest mean scores in the four areas 
of the cause categories (siude/ils. teachers, curriculum, and administrators) 
as well as the same four areas wi(h|n the remedy categories 

ResOlts of the skills mastery checklist showed that teachers perceived 
white students' mastery of Ij^nguage and wntirig skills to be significantly 
greater than that of non- while students 

The two highest ranked suierncnts of cause for non- white and white 
sti^dents were that (1) students are entering high sch^l with weaker 
, backgrounds thdn they were five years ago. and (2) students are less 
inclined to study and do homeworlc. 

The two highest tanked remedy statcmei;is were that (I) teachers need 
to set and adhere to fair and challenging miniimJm academic standards, 
especially for cicciives. and (2) students should accept more responsibility 
and be held accountable for their own decisions 

As a result of this study several recommendations were made that rtiay 
possibly reverse the trend in declining language arts and verbal skilb 
• achievement of high school students. (1) Ways' should be sought for 
teachers to set and adhere to fair and challenging mininjum academic 
ttandards- possibly through inscTvice tr^tining focusing on perfortnance- 
based instructional design. (2) Since students should accept more 
responsibility and be held accountable for their own decisionSi guidance 
counselors at the elementary and middle^school levels should cpnduct 
sessions to develop student awarencss^and decision-making skills; and 
counselors at the high school level should pro\ide professional and \ 
vocational aptitude testing with appropriate counseling along with ^career 
planning sessions (3) Teachers should place more emphasis on teaching 
basic language and writing skills. (4) Teachers and administrators should 
support each other in enforcing daily classroom attendance. (5) Ways 
ahould be considered to relieve teachers and/or administrators of time- 
oonsuming non-academic paperwork and duties-possibly through the use 
of additional clerical aides. (6) Principals need to spend more time on 
improving the instructional program-possibly through the assistance of 
curriculum and(or iijsiruction^l specialists. (7) Teachers should engage in 
nrufrepre-writing exercises and (8) Curricula should specify and clearly 
dtfine school goals aa4'objectives. 
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THE ANAl.YSIS dv rONTIKNT TFX IINICAL V(K ABULARY FOR 
PRONUNOAnON AND MEANING BY SIHDKXrS IN GRADES 
SIX THROUGH NINK Order No. 8005162 

SavaOE^ Ronau) CiURl J3. Ed D Boston University School of Education, 
1979 202pp Msgor Pioffssor lipoma?, J- (^ilhlon. Jr 

Omyiew This study wj^ undertaken in oider to investigate t!ie analysis 
of contcni-tcchnical vocabulary for pronunciation and mcanuig by studcnu 
in trades six ihrotjgh nine A total of ninety sw students, twenty four per 
grade level, were divided into ' nbove average." "average." aj^d * below 
average** readers based upon iheir comprehension grade equivalcni scores 
for the Cai{fomia Achievrmfnt Test Reodtr^ {Cat Reading) 

Students were then administered the FffccocA Mastery Tests for grade 
equivalent scores in the following areas: "word ideiiUfical)on.T "word 
attack,** and "word comprehe^^on " l^tly. students were individually 
administered a series of ten paUgcs containing a content technical word 
Students weie asked to analyse the content technical word for ^ | 
pronunciation and meaning and were individually scored for their: 

(1) Methods of pronunciation analysis (2) Methods of meaning analysis 
.(3) Process-ordering of "intcrnar* and "cxtenial" word analysis skills. 

Risutts (1) Correct pronunciation analysis of content technical word 
does niit necessarily insure a corresponding correctness in meaning analysis. 

(2) Correct meaning analysis of a content-technical word does not 
necessarily insure corresponding correctness in pronunciation analysis. 

(3) Above Average Readers pitftr A multi attack method focusing on 
external word analysis flrsi and intcrtial word analysis second (4) Averute 
Rioehrsxtnd to analyze content-technical words for internal clues first and 
external clues second (5) Below Average Readers rely too heavily on 
internal phonic analysis clues; tend to substitute word pronunciaoons; and 
rarely search beyond the immediate parameters of the content-technical 
word for contextual meaning information. 

These results were viewed as being important in that; (1) Middle and 
Junior high school teachers need to show the students how[ to independently 
analyze the content -technical vocabulary in their particular subject areas. 
(2) AHragemd Below Average Readers in grades six through nin^^ 
instruction in the multi-atuck methods of analyzing content-technical 
/ vocabulary (3) The "internal" clues of phonic analysis and structural 
analysis are important in unlocking content-technical words for 
pronunciation and meaning. 

It it hoped that the findings of this investigation will help middle and 
junior high school teachers assist their students in the analysis of content- 
technical vodibulary. 
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The problem was to investigate the effects of kindergarten listening 
comprehension training on three measures: listening comprt^hcnsion skill, 
ftrst trade readiness, and achievement at the end of first grade This 
problem was derived from the language arts model and subsequent research 
(Artley, 1950). Proponents of the model have described the development of 
laiiguige aits skills as a hierarchy with listening as the most basic skill, 
followed by speaking, reading, and writing, in that order. The skills have 
been assumed to be sequential, interrelated, and teachable 

The subjects of the study were 66 kindergarten pupils enrolled in a 
public school system in west Alabama. The kindergarten classes were part of 
' a Tide I, ESEA. pilot program Pupils had been selected for kindergarten 
ctessesOn the basis of family income, with low-income families receiving 
priority. An ongoing Title III project designed to investigate other aspects of 
Hstening comprehension and first grade readiness gave the experimenter 
access to the three kindergarten classes in this study Each of the classea 
conuined 22 pupils There were 35 females and 31 males: there were 35 
bled[ pupils and 31 wH^e Jupils. 

the three kindcrgartMclasscs had been randomly assigned to treatnient 
conditions (two experimental, one control) Prior to treatment, pupils were 
tested tor initial listening comprehension skill and first grade readiness. 
Fdlowint 4 months of UcaimenU posttest measures of listening ^ 
comprehension skill and first grade readiness were uken. At the end of 
jMipils* (list grade year, pupils w^re tested for first grade achievement 
inslruntents used were: Assessment of Children's Language Comprehension 
(Poster, Gidden. & Surk, 1973); McUopolitan Readiness Tests; end 
QUifomie Achievement Tests, 1970 EdiUon, Reading Battery. 

Experimental group 1 (Tapes) received a minimum of 60 listening 
Q prehension lessons over the 4 month ueatmcnt period. Instmctionel 
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materials v, vtv pfcpaicd Mn\ dmrloprd bv llir IcMthri iiiut Umj! staff, under 
the dircaum of the I ille III piojn l < (Mivnhanl I xprf inicfilal group 2, Pre- 
Rcadmg SViIK (VRS). meivcit a ninuinuni of five wrrkly lessons in 
listenitig ( onipiclUMision Insltui lioiial uialrnals wrrr taken fioni ihe Pre 
Reading Skills Kit (I ncydopedia niilannu^i. 1*^/4) Ilir (ontrol gioup 
leceived \hv ttadjnonal kiiulrt^anm jMo^-ram 

Sex and lacc Df pupils wcir binll into Ihc drsigirin an atlrnipl to control 
extraneous vananre Piclcsl nicasuics of both lisl<*nuig tornpichension and 
first grade iradincss weie used as eovaiiablcs 

Niullivai laic analysis of covai ian< e was used In addition, means 
cx)nlra.sts weie (imipiiled fui fiisl giadc leadmrss 

Mullivanale analysis indicated signduanl liealincnl difltciences. 37) 
- 5 07, />< OOl.Dn.ilic vedois of dcpcndciu \aiiab)cs (hypothesis 1). 
Univariate analyses of covanance of the tjiic/* dependent variables indicated 
I a significant trcaimenl effect only in fiisl giade.ic;mincss. F{2, 37) = 15 52, 
p< OOl Meanj conlrasls for fip;t grade readiness showed that ll^ PRS 
grdiup scoied significantly. higher. f( I. 37) ~ 7 41.p< 01. than the control 
group, and significantly higher, f-l I. 37) 30 05. p < 001. than the Tapes 
group nieconliolgrmipscoied significiiilly higher. A^l. 37) ^ 7 11. p< 
05, than the Tapes group 

The second hypothesis no sigmfit^mt interactions among sex. race, and 
treatment was also rejected A signifii:ani interaction. /-H, -37) = 171. p< 
.05. was found between race and UcatxncnL 

These results were related to the language arts model It wis concluded 
that results partially supported the model and that the PRS Kit appear^ to 
be a valuable tool for enhancing first grade readiness Recominendaiions for 
application and fiiture research on listening comprehension training werp 
discussed 
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The purpose of this investigation fvas to determine if training in 
Flanders Interaction Analysis (PI A) would affect student achievement and 
student attitudes in college English classes where subjecL/verb agreement 
was the topic of study Furthermore; lh< study was designed to examine if 
students uught by instructors trained in FIA vis-a-vis^ expert trainer 
would have significantly different a^ievement and attitudes from ihoce 
students taMght by instructors trained in FIA by means of a self-paced 
nr>odeHty [ 

Three leaching assisunts participated in the study, each having two 
lections ofstudents. One teaching assisunt was randomly selected to receive 
FIA training vis i- vis an expert trainer, one teaching assisunt was randomly 
selected to receive FIA training^y means of a self-paced module, and one 
teaching assistant was randomly selected to receive no FIA training. Thtis 
two experimental groups and an active control group, totalling 123 students, 
were involved in the research 

Five instruments were used to collect data: the teaching assistants' 
recording of FIA, a 26-item. four-option objective test over FIA. an attitude 
inventory administered to the teaching assistants over the FIA training 
program, a 30-item. four-option objective test over the subject/verb 
agreement unit of study, and an attitude inventory over the subJect/veH) 
agreement unit of study. 

Simpkarithmetic^l procedures were employed to analyze the data 
collected from the teaching assistants trained in FIA. The teachinl assistant 
trained in FIA by the self-paced modiIRe had a lower coefficient of 
interobserver reliability, had a lower score on the FIA achievement test, and 
had a lower mean on the attitude iiiventory than did the teaching assistant 
trained in FIA vis^i-vis an expert trainer. The findings suggest that a greater 
knowledge abdut FIA content can be gained by vis-i-vis training rather 
than by a self-paced modality.' 

An inalys^ of covariance was used to analyze the ^udent data on 
achievement ACT verbal scores and pretest scores were used as co\'ahite$ 
with the posttest scores. An analysis of variance was used to analyie the 
student dau on attitudes. The null hypothesis concerning student 

adiievement failed to be rejected at the .05 level. The eleven-item attitude 
inventory was analyzed item by item. The null hypothesis concerning ^ 
Student attitudes failed -to be rejeaed at the .05 level for nine of the eleven 
items. On the value of the subject/verb agreehefit unit of study ajid on the 
amduntof exposure to the content of the subject/verb agreeitient unit of 
study in previous courses, significant differences were found among troupe 
Ekit an omega square calculated for each pf the two items indicated that mif 
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i tmtll percent (3 2 ind ^ 5. icspcclivcly) of the vanjM)cf would 
ttuibuted to the indepf ndcnt vanahle 

It was concluded thai there wiino signihcanl differenm among groups 
of Uud«n&on achievement of subjccl/verb agreement In addition, it was 
oonchided that there was no significant differences antong groups of 
students on altitudes toward the subjcct/vcib agieemcni unit of study 

The folIoWing recommcndauons weie made; \l) further studies should 
be conducted with a largei number of teaching a,\sisianu trained in Fl A by 
aself-paced modality and a vis i vis modality so xhA i)ie cfTcaivencss of 
vif-i-vis training in flA could be compared to the effectiveness of the iclf- 
paoed modality of MA training. (2) this study should be icplicated in 
college level Lnglish classes using aica* of content other tlian subject/ verb 
agreement, and O) this study should be icplicated m other non science 
areas of study. 
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The purpose of this study was to^etormlne the relationship 
between locus of control, and academic achievement in the 
areas of English^nd Mathematics, as well as the rolatldnship 
between locus of control and year-end English and mathematics 
gradss. The relationships were also examined for differences 
with r«sipect to sex. The Pearson Product-Momeift 4;orrciatton 
was employed to determine the etffnificance between tfteVari- 
ablss. This study resulted in locus of control showing a eor- 
r^Mlofi with achievement in both English and mathematics. It 
also revealed that males have the highest correlation in this 
ar#a. There was no statistically significant correlation between 
locus of control and mathematics grades for either males or 
fsmfUes. There was a slight correlation between locus of con- 
trol and English grades. 



syntactic, scni^intic. and praphoj^honcmu ). it was concUidcd they did sokss * 
effectively than more CRpenenccd icadcrs Hif picsciit study suggests i^t 
young icadci^ hnng a dcvclopiug sound ^.yslcin lo ihc icjihng task The 
young rcjdcf!> wcir c-,ipablc of ulih/ing ginphic cues wuhm the total content 
of language 

Suggesiions for c1.issriK)!ii iiistimliDn ami fulun- icM'.uih weieoffeied 
by the aulhoi as wcH as diici Dons (oi im})lcii|cntatK)n 



iHK E^Kl c^^; oi aki k i'i.aiokv disordi ks upon the 
SFKii4f?<.; Aiuun or iniKi). lotiKin. and ijim grade 
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Frobictn Tlic pviiposc of tins study was to detcniiinc if articulitory 
defecli affected the spclhng stintcpies used by third, fourth, and fifth grade 
children 

hfeihoJoIogy A hst of twelve words was administered to twenty children 
with aniailaiory defects llie sanic hst was admmistcied to twenty o^er 
children of comparable age. I Q . grade level, and iciidmg level These 
matched siudcnu^ had no deiemunablc aiticulauoii disorders. A test for 
audiloo' discnminaiion was also adminisK'red to these twenty students to 
deierTTiine if t))erc was a significant difference betwecn the two pairs. 

Resulti'and Conclusionj The results of this study indicate that auditory 
discrimination docs not inliijcnce spelling achievement Further, this stbdy 
indicate^) that the speech defective children misspelled words significantly 
more than did their counieipaii.s in the area of l>viani but not as to raw 
scores or the targeted sounds . 

The conclusions drawn from this study are that the speech defeaive 
child places less confidence on his ability as a speller He further spells 
words as he speaks them and thus expenences more frequent errors than 
does the nOn defective student However, a.s he becomes older artd is 
constantly subjeaed to more models who properly pronounce words, he 
should make the proper adjustments in pronunciation and thus, his spelling 
ability. Teachers must realize this and encourage the speech defective child 
in order to help maintain and suengihen his self confidence, ego, morale, 
and amount of felt fluency 'l~hrough her understanding, help, and ii>fl\ienoe, 
the teacher can do much to add the proper strengths to these weaknesses. 
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This study investigated the reading and writjng behaviors of 5 year old^ 
children. The comprehensive analysis included 10 youog children who 
dcmonsiraied divergent abihty levels of these language b<ihaviors. The 
children were selected from local, cooperating dav care centers and 
proressional referrals, llicse children were identified as efficient readers (i e 
those reading unfamiliar continuous print) aod initial readers (i.e those l^ot 
ibic to read unfamiliar continuous print). 

DiU were collected during three or four 30 minute sessions on 
* consecutive days in which the children completed 11 tasks The tasks 
included drawinjjorming letters and numbers and writing their nanries 
when applicable, being read to. reacting to print in a book, reading if 
applicable, and answering questions about reading and writing Four of the 

3\ ascertained the children's knowledge of books as well as reading 
ty. Two interviews were conducted to determine children's attitudts as 
as reading and writing concepts. The Peabody Ficiure Vocabulary Test 
was administered to all subjects and yielded a verbal intelligence score. 
Parental attitudes, developmenul background of the children, and home 
environment were invesbgated through inten/iew and survey procedures. 

The data^ collected during the 11 tasks were analyzed and categorized in 
or<ler to psycholingulstically describe the children's reading and writing 
bi^viofl Questions were designed lodetermine the prevalence of writin| 
activities among the young children in this stt^dy. The answers to these ' 
qutstkms described specific behiviors of young children engaging in 
bcfinmni letfding and writing activities. Additional data were obtained 
from the miscue analyses of efficient readers. The daiii revealed the 
impoftanoe of modeling reading behavior and availability of books on 
bMinnint reading behavior The ability of children to acquire reading and 
wnling behaviors before fomoal instruction was noted. While miscue 
^^"yikiiidkated these early readers utilized all three language systyns (ie. 
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